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Selections from a Memoir of Thomas Kite. 
(Continued from page 338.) 
Diary : 

1844.—“ Second Month 22nd. Having for a 
considerable time felt drawings to visit Friends 
of Salem Quarterly Meeting in their different 
meetings, I obtained a minute for that purpose 
from our Monthly Meeting held this day. 

“25th. First-day. In the afternoon I was 
drawn into sympathy with the afflicted of va- 
rious classes. I was engaged in communication, 
beginning with the words of our Lord, ‘ Blessed 
are they that mourn, for they shall be com- 
forted.’ 

“Third Month ist. Sixth-day. Set out on 
my visit to the meetings of Salem Quarter. 
Lodged at George Mickle’s near Woodbury. 
Previous to leaving the family, the next morn- 
ing, (2nd), a religious opportunity took place, 
in which I was concerned to address the heads 
of the family and the children. Dear Mary 
Mickle expressed a few words at the close. 
Went to Greenwich, and lodged at cousin Moses 
Sheppard’s. 

“3rd. First-day. At Greenwich Meeting I 
was helped to relieve my mind towards various 
states; close things were said to some, and con- 
solation offered to others. Dined with my aged 
friend, John Sheppard. He and his daughter 
Mary, accompanied us to his son Clarkson’s to 
tea. An opportunity of religious retirement 
took place in the evening, and I had to address 
an individual present from the words of Christ 
to Nathanael, ‘ Before that Philip called thee, 
when thou wast under the fig tree, I saw thee.’ 
Mary Sheppard had a short communication. 

“6th. Fourth day. Went to Salem Meet- 
ing. Here I was again enabled to preach the 
Gospel of Christ, and to divide the Word to 
various states; leaving the meeting-house in 
peace. Went to the house of Hope, the widow 
of Paul Scull, who has lately departed this life. 

“7th. Fifth-day. Again this morning, the 
widow, her only son, her married daughter and 
son-in-law, being together, I had to address the 
last three in Gospel love. Went to Pilesgrove 
Meeting, and had cause to acknowledge the re- 
newed extension of Divine regard in qualifying 
to plead with the people. Returned to the wid- 
ow's to dine. When about leaving thie house, 
the covering of silence overspread us, under 
which my mouth was opened in prayer for the 


wos 


various members of the family, that the aftlict- 
ive dispensation of late meted out, might be 
blessed to them. Went to my beloved aged 
friend, Joseph Whitall’s, to lodge. 

“8th. Sixth-day. At Woodbury Meeting. 
I had an open time in communication, com- 
mencing with the language of the Most High 
by the Psalmist, ‘Gather my saints together 
unto me, those that have made a covenant with 
me by sacrifice.’ In the afternoon returned 
home in a state of peaceful poverty.” 

“13th. Fourth-day. Feeling a draft thereto, 
I attended the meeting for the Southern Dis- 
trict. The prophet Ezekiel’s vision of the holy 
waters being before me, something was spoken 
relative thereto, and also on other subjects which 
presented. I felt calm and peaceful after the 
meeting, which I esteem a renewed instance of 
merciful regard from Him whom, however un- 
worthy I am, I desire to serve in the Gospel of 
his Son. 

“14th. Fifth-day. Openings attended at 
our week-day meeting concerning John’s bap- 
tism and that of Christ ; they were both spoken 
to; and those addressed who are now under the 
administration of the latter, feeling it operating 
upon their pride, impurity, earthly affections, 
and whatever in them the Lord’s controversy is 
against. These were counselled patiently to en- 
dure until the Heavenly Refiner has done his 
office, and the soul is prepared rightly to re- 
joice. Thesameday a friend whom | much love, 
spoke to me incautiously in commendation of 
my service, which introduced me into exercise 
and fear: ‘ Lord preserve me in self-abasedness 
before thee; and grant that all I do may be 
with a single eye to thy glory.” 

“4th. Fifth-day. At Westtown. In the 
morning meeting Sarah Emlen commenced the 
vocal service, followed by William Scattergood 
and William Evans, after which I had a com- 
munication from the Scripture passage, ‘ He 
that being often reproved hardeneth his neck, 
shall suddenly be destroyed, and that without 
remedy.’ Some who had often been reproved, 
both immediately and instrumentally, were rea- 
soned with; and others who had entered into 
covenant with the Lord, were encouraged. The 
examination closed in the evening. 

“9th. Third-day. Felt somewhat relieved 
of the deep depression I have labored under for 
several days, and my mind was turned to the 
North Meeting. I had to speak of the excel- 
lency of that living faith which is the substance 
of the things hoped for, and the evidence of 
things not seen, by which the holy ancients ob- 
tained a good report. The subject was illus- 
trated by bringing into view the case of the 
prophet Elisha, when the King of Syria sent an 
army to apprehend him. The meeting seemed 
to be in a good degree favored. 

During the spring of this year symptoms of 
a pulmonary affection appeared in Susanna 
Sharpless. 

“ Fifth month 5th, her sister Rebecca writing 
of her says: ‘I cannot but feel sad when I call 
to mind the suffering, emaciated frame of a sister 


so tenderly beloved, and feel that ere long she 
may be taken from us. She is very sensible of 
her situation, and is, I believe, desiring to be 
prepared either for life or death. She told me 
she had not asked to be restored, though she felt 
keenly the prospect of parting from her husband 
and children. May we all seek for resignation 
to the Divine will, and unmurmuringly drink 
of whatever cup He may see meet to hand us.” 

About the middle of the Fifth Month, Thomas 
Kite visited his sick daughter, and thus writes 
to his daughter Rebecca: 

“TI propose sending this letter by a young 
.Friend of Ohio, and a member of Indiana 
Yearly Meeting, who is about to become a 
scholar at Westtown. Her mother spoke to W. 
E: and me at Richmond last fall concerning 
her, and has since by letter commended her to 
ourcare. She seems amiable and intelligent, 
and I wish thee to pay some attention to her as 
a stranger. I should think her health would be 
benefited by frequent walking. Above the de- 
sire I feel for her improvement in useful know!l- 
edge, the prevalent one is, that religious impres- 
sions may be deepened, and she favored to 
return to her friends a decided lover of the 
cross of our Lord Jesus Christ, which crucifies 
the world with every evil affection. 

We feel anxiously solicitous respecting thy 
dear sister. When we consider what she has 
been, and is to us, and what she is to her dear 
husband and children, it is natural that weshould 
feel. I have not, however, yet given up all 
hope that she may be restored to us for a sea- 
son, but I wish to endeavor to stand resigned to 
the dispensations of our heavenly Father, fully 
believing the Judge of all the earth will do 
right, and that He can make up to bereaved 
ones every loss, sanctify every affliction, and 
prepare his children to join the innumerable 
company, who had not only “ come out of great 
tribulation,” but also “washed their robes and 
made them white in the blood of the Lamb.” 

T. K. to his son Thomas. 

Fifth Month 29th. 

“ Ttseems as if I could scarcely let any letter 
depart without the expression of the wish, that, 
with respect to thee, lies nearest to my heart, 
which is, that as thou art growing in years, thou 
mayest be growing in grace ; not only avoiding 
the very appearance of evil, but that, cheerfully 
taking up the cross of Christ, the dear Redeem- 
er, thou mayest be found following Him in the 
regeneration. In our dear cousin’s case, we see 
how uncertain is time; may it be increasingly 
thy concern to be found ready when the call is 
issued, “Steward, give an account of thy stew- 
ardship, for thou mayest be no longer steward.” 


T. K. to his daughter Rebecca. 
Fifth Month 31st, 1844. 

The accounts we receive of thy sister’s state in 
various ways, seem rather more encouraging. 
I am aware, however, that she remains much 
indisposed. There is sympathy due to her and 
her valuable companion, as well as to other dear 
friends. I feel for thee, my dear daughter ; be- 
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tween thy school duties and thy natural desire 
to be with thy sister, [ suppose thou hast some 
struggles. However, by this time thou hast 
learned that many trying things have to be 
borne in our journey through life. I observed 
in one of thy letters a remark, to the effect, that 
thou hadst been enabled to attend with cheer- 
fulness to thy classes. Lam glad of it, and hope 
thou wilt continue, whilst Westtown remains to 
be thy proper place, to discharge thy engage- 
ments there with fidelity. 

On the tenth of Sixth Month, Rebecca Kite, 
writing of her sister, says: ‘The doctor thinks 
her disease has now assumed a decidedly con- 
sumptive form, and notwithstanding an increase 
of strength, he does not feel at all encouraged. 
I have watched her now week after week, and 
my mind but strengthens in the belief, that ere 
very long we will have to part with one whose 
uniform kindness and loveliness has closely en- 
twined her round our hearts. On Seventh-day 
she said, alluding to the time when I should no 
longer have a sister, ‘I could remember how 
much we had loved each other and had enjoyed 
being together.’ 
with thinking that we should recognize our 
friends in another world; she thought that 
would be a matter of little moment if she could 
only be found worthy to obtain the lowest seat 
in the Heavenly Kingdom.” 


T. K. to his son Thomas. 


Sixth Month 2ath. 

Since I last wrote to thee, Susanna’s disease 
has assumed a more marked character of pul- 
monary consumption. No calculation can be 
made as to how long she may last. It isnodoubt 
a great trial to thy mother to give up her pro- 
posed visit, and it will be so to thee to be dis- 
appointed. To you both and to us all, it will 
be a severe affliction to part with our loved and 
cherished one, whose amiable qualities, and faith- 
ful performance of her duties, as wife, mother, 
child and sister, have won our affection in no 
ordinary degree. It has seemed her great object 
to make those around her comfortable ; and she 
appeared to be prepared for greater usefulness 
in the Church. But we are poor judges of what 
is best. “Shall not the Judge of all the earth 
do right?” was the question of faithful Abra- 
ham. No doubt He will; and however we may 
feel, it is our duty to submit, and look to the 
Lord alone for consolation, who in his own time, 
if we murmur not, will comfort all that mourn. 

With renewed desires for thy preservation in 
the fear of the Lord, in bearing thy daily cross, 
aud in obedience to all the dictates of the Holy 
Spirit, I am thy affectionate father. 

A black boy, twelve years old, who died some 
time since, I think of consumption, said near his 
close, “God is my Creator, Christ is my Re- 
deemer, the Holy Spirit is my Sanctifier, and 
Heaven is my home.” 

(To be continued.) 
juniensanislaiallpitnaaianneen 

Men’s receiving false and wrong opinions, 
doth very much open a door for wrong prac- 
tices. If men once entertain a belief that there 
is no possibility of their conquering and over- 
coming their corruptions while here, what en- 
couragement is there for them to war against 
them ? Or, if they believe that there is a purga- 
tory, or a place in which they may be cleansed 
from their sins after death, it is no wonder if 
they live to fulfil and gratify their own carnal 
desires and inclinations. But it is his work who 
was a liar from the beginning, to persuade men 
to believe this—B. Holme. 





She had not indulged hérself 
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Quietness. 


It was autumn time. An educated Christian 
lady, warned by the rapid progress of disease, 
resigned her place as instructor in a ladies’ semi- 
nary, and returned home to die. No medical 
skill could avail. The unwasting love of a mo- 
ther might soothe the sufferer, but fould not ar- 
rest that fever which was daily consuming vital 
force. We tenderly watched each symptom 
with alternations of hope and fear; at one time 
the varying changes giving encouragement, at 
another causing painful apprehensions of a 
speedy departure. 

One day, as the mellow light of autumn crept 
softly into the sick chamber, the patient sufferer 
called her sister to her bedside. She said: “I 
do not know how soon the end will come, but 
there is one thing that has given me trouble. It 
is the quietness—almost unconcern—with which 
I view the future. I cannot understand it. Surely 
my heart ought to be always engaged in prayer, 
but it is not so. I seem to be resting, with 
only an occasional thought of death. This free- 
dom from solicitude about myself and spiritual 
things gives me concern. Why should it be so? 
Even as I recall the mercies of God I seem not 


to be moved in an unusual way; the love of 


Jesus is no more than I enjoyed in health; the 
Bible is the same as before. I seem to be 
quietly resting—that is all. Is this right, or 
am I mistaken as to my religion after all these 
years of profession ?” 

The Bible was forthwith opened, and such 
passages as these were read: “Take my yoke 
upon you, and learn of Me, and ye shall find 
rest unto your souls ;” “In quietness and confi- 
dence is your strength ;” “The work- of right- 
eousness shall be peace, and the effect of right- 
eousness, quietness and assurance forever ;” “The 
ornament of a meek and quiet spirit, which is 
in the sight of God of great price,” etc. 

It was given her while listening to such Scrip- 
tures to see a new meaning in spiritual quiet; 
all that the heart was expected to do was to “ be 
still” before the Lord. Now the light broke upon 
her soul, producing an increased peace. It was 
no longer a temptation to her that she could not 
always enter with intense earnestness into the 
prayers offered in her sick room. She now be- 
gan to realize the blessed privilege of quietness 
in sickness. Why should she grow faint? The 
Lord was her keeper; He was at her right 
hand; the floods could not overwhelm her; she 
knew whom she had believed, and that He was 
able to keep that which she had committed unto 
Him. The hour of departure came, finding her 
still resting ; an hour so welcome to the waiting 
child of God. It came, as does the close of a 
beautiful autumn day, crowned with golden 
fruitage; calm in loveliness, as the autumnal 
sun gently sinks away behind the hills—so she 
died in quiet peace, Heaven burst upon her 
view. “ Thine eyes shall see Jerusalem, a quiet 
habitation, a tabernacle that shall not be taken 
down.” 

Here is a lesson for us all. If in life we are 
wholly devoted to God, the end is always the 
same. “Mark the perfect man, and behold 
the upright; for the end of that man is peace.” 
Our Saviour will say to usin our failing strength, 
“ My peace I give unto you.” 


One blessing rightly improved, one mercy 
thankfully and gratefully acknowledged, often 
leads the way to far greater and far higher 
evidences of the loving kindness and compas- 
sion of the Heavenly Shepherd. 












Secret Fraternities. 

Substance of the Address delivered by Charles E, 
Temple, of Brockwayville, Pa., before the Pennsyl- 
vania State Christian Association, in the Convention 
at Allegheny, Pa., Second Month 28th, 1893. 

To the eye of prayerful and patriotic ob- 
servers the multiplication of secret, oath-bound 
societies, cannot fail to awaken serious appre- 
hension, first, because some of them trench 
upon the prerogatives of government, by in- 
flicting penalties involving life, liberty, reputa- 
tion, honor, ete.; namely, Masonry, Molly Ma- 
guires, Clan-na-Gael ; in proof of which mention 
may be made of the murder of Captain William 
Morgan, after being violently kidnapped in 
Batavia, N. Y.; carried to and confined in Fort 
Niagara ; afterward drowned in Niagara River; 
all of which is too well established to admit of 
doubt. The facts in the case are matter of his- 
tory, aud also in the records of our courts; and 
while Freemasons have been wont to deny them, 
the order stands convicted before God and the 
civilized world, of this and other like crimes— 
very many well-authenticated cases of deep dark 
treachery and blood, crying to God for ven- 
geance. 

At Leroy, six miles from Batavia, at the time 
of the abduction of Morgan, one hundred mem- 
bers of Masonic lodges walked over their char- 
ter, admitted the fact of his murder, and pub- 
licly testified that what Morgan wrote of the 
awful oaths and secrets of Freemasonry were 
true. Fifty years after, when the living wit- 
nesses were gathered at Batavia to erect Mor- 
gan’s monument, having inscribed on its granite 
base “The Murder by Masons of Capt. Wm. 
Morgan,” no one had the audacity to deny it 
in the presence of such a cloud of witnesses, all 
of whom could relate some incident of the ab- 
duction, murder, court trial, spiriting away of 
witnesses, and falsehoods told of his having been 
seen here and there. 

These were a counterpart of the falsehoods 
told and telegrams sent from all parts, and re- 
ceived by the friends and acquaintances of Dr. 
Patrick Henry Cronin in Chicago, telling of 
interviews, to mislead and prevent search for his 
body, after being foully murdered by the Clan- 
na-Gael, while his naked, mutilated remains 
were all this time in the catch-basin. 

Neither was this all the crime with which the 
Irish fraternity was chargeable, as has been very 
abundantly manifested in their history. The 
writer was called by business to the coal regions 
of Eastern Pennsylvania, in the bloody period 
of the Molly Maguires’ history, and spent a 
night at Mount Carmel, stopping at a hotel 
where he met a miner who had been raised in 
Warsaw Township, Jefferson County, Pa., the 
home of the writer; and when talking over the 
bloody scenes that had been enacted, asked: 
“ What do you do with men who object to going 
on strike, and thereby make themselves ob- 
noxious?” He unhesitatingly replied: “ They go 
into the mines, but they never come out.” The 
same evening men were carried in with shot and 
ball wounds, and reports of robberies and mur- 
ders were frequent, and the land was full of 
violence and blood. 

About the same year, or a little later, the 
writer spent a night or two with a farmer in 
Farmers’ Valley, in McKean County. His 
daughter had married a young lawyer in the 
section of the State infested by the Mbollies. 
He had been instrumental in bringing to jus 
tice quite a number of the guilty, and had re- 
ceived threatening letters, but continued on in 
the discharge of his duty. He left his home, 
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his young wife and child, in the dusk of the 
evening to return to his office, and was never 
seen after. There was but one opinion about 
his removal, and that was that he was violently 
abducted and put to death. “ That,” said the 
farmer, “is the opinion of the wife and child of 
the missing lawyer.” 

Passing over much that might be said of the 
bloody and awful deeds of the Highbinders, 
Mafia and other secret fraternities which past 
years have developed, mention may be made of 
the recent Homestead difficulties in Pennsyl- 
vania, in which the same bloody spirit was 
manifested ; also in Buffalo, New York, last 
summer, where it was coolly planned to stop 
work at midnight and go immediately to burn- 
ing the buildings of their employers and trains 
laden with merchandise in transit, for which 
their employers were responsible. Can any 
deny the truth of these statements? Verily 
not. 

In view of all the developments in the past 
of secret, oath-bound societies and fraternities, 
we ask, Can the State safely charter or tolerate 
such combinations in our midst, usurping the 
functions of government and States, adminis- 
tering oaths, taking up arms, making war, tak- 
ing life, causing terror and alarm in peaceful 
communities, artfully, and with devilish intent, 
seeking positions for their agents where, by ad- 
ministering poison, great industries might be 
suspended and lives of fathers and brothers en- 
dangered, wives made widows, and children 
beggared and fatherless? Verily, government 
and the peace of society is menaced. Blood- 
curdling oaths are at the base of these violent 
deeds, which startle and alarm the sober, peace- 
loving portion of our citizens. Men begin to 
inquire, Who is safe in the possession of life or 
property ? These societies and fraternities flour- 
ish emblems of charity, fellowship, brotherhood, 
virtue, friendship, love and religion, carrying 
the Bible, cushioned and gilded, and yet de- 
velop a spirit of malevolence, anarchy and mur- 
der, having received charters from the State 
under pretext of beneficence, and then manifest 
a flagrant disregard of the sacred rights of life 
and property. They pray, but not in the all- 
prevailing name of Jesus, through whom alone 
we can approach to God with acceptance. “There 
is no other name given under heaven whereby 
we can be saved.” They are religious, and lead 
men to expect salvation without a Saviour, re- 
jecting the world’s Redeemer, to whom every 

nee must bow, and every tongue confess of 
things in earth. Every tongue must confess Him 
Lord. 

Again do these fraternities antagonize the 
church of the Lord Jesus, entrap and ensnare 
the young men into the secret lodges, the step- 
ping-stone to intemperance, dissipation and final 
ruin, away from home and the influence of 
home, to the dark recesses of the lodge, ending 
in midnight and morning revelry, of which 
many painful examples could be given. The 
lodge steels men against the Gospel. The 
churches are made up mostly of women and 
children, while fathers and brothers are in the 
lodges, robbing the church of male members, 
and consequently of her rightful revenue. “Ye 
cannot serve God and Mammon; ye cannot be 
partakers of the table of the Lord and the table 
of devils.” ‘No man can serve two masters, 
for either he will hate the one and love the 
other, or hold to the one and despise the other.” 
It is true that we sometimes see men with the 
emblems and badges of fraternities and secret 
societies flaunted in the faces of Christian con- 


gregations, and to the great mortification of 
Christians; but such things are rare. The ma- 
jority of secret society people discard the church 
and religion, and many proclaim the lodge to 
be all the religion they want; better far than 
the churches. Their religion is a false religion, 
withouta Saviour, and without any well-ground- 
ed hope of salvation. This delusion comes in 
like a soul-destroying flood. 

The spirit of the Lord has lifted up a stan- 
dard against it in the National Christian Asso- 
ciation. May God greatly encourage their hearts 
and strengthen their hands, enabling them to 
show the lodge religion to be a sham, and their 
charity a hollow pretence, which it is. 

Another charge I make against the lodge is, 
that they block the wheels of justice, by com- 
bining all their influence to prevent the penal- 
ties of violated law from falling upon guilty 
members of lodges. A judge on the bench, who 
is a Mason or Odd Fellow, or member of some 
secret fraternity, has many times been the means 
of acquitting the guilty. A witness (or witnesses) 
is corrupted by the sign or signal of distress; 
jurymen have been tampered with, and the 
ends of justice many times defeated. “Judg- 
ment is turned away backward ; truth is fallen 
in our streets, and equity cannot enter.” It has 
come to be pretty well understood in the coun- 
try at large that persons not members of secret 
fraternities must and do suffer the penalties of 
violated law, while lodge men escape. Think 
not, brother Mason or Odd Fellow, or member 
of other secret, oath-bound association, that 
these things are unknown. They are well-known 
—almost universally admitted. Lodge men know 
these facts. There have been strange things 
done in our courts that could be explained in 
no other way. How many become members of 
lodges with these benefits, among others in view, 
God only knows. 

The great Cincinnati riots, and the lynchings 
that have become so common, were largely at- 
tributed to this cause—the inefficiency of our 
courts to suitably administer justice and punish 
the guilty by legal process, until an outraged 
public opinion, like a mighty tornado, comes 
sweeping upon us. 

Secret, oath-bound fraternities are also many 
times the means of lifting into high places men 
who otherwise would not be thought of—men 
whose ambition has its birth in the fact that 
they can have as many earnest workers on 
election days, and indeed throughout a cam- 
paign, as there are members of their order or 
fraternity, enabling them to pack caucuses, and 
manipulate primaries for their own benefit, to 
the damage and defeat of better men, until it 
has become patent that lodge men get the lion’s 
share of the offices. It is also patent that no 
man need aspire or start in the race unless he 
has taken the obligations and can give the signs, 
grips and passwords of about all the fraterni- 
ties. No wonder that politics has become a dirty 
pool, and legislation chiefly in the interest of 
trusts and monopolies until the foundations of 
government are felt to be shaking. 

Labor organizations have very abundantly 
demonstrated their power to harm the poor la- 
borer, while they derange the business of the 
country, and paralyze or impede the industries. 
Their crushing, grinding power is felt by the 
poor man, whose only capital is his labor. He 
must not surrender his right to dispose of it; 
it is his God-given right; he dare not surrender 
it to any walking-delegate or master-workman. 
He will find himself under worse than Egyptian 
taskmasters, making bricks without straw, and 


no fleshpots at which to allay his hunger, or 
water to slake his thirst ; maddened by enforced 
idleness, frenzied by beholding the poverty of 
those whom his strong arms would gladly sup- 
ply with bread, he must wait the behests of su- 
periors to dictate when and how and for what 
he dispose of it. 

God commands that six days thou mayest 
labor, restricting you only on the Sabbath 
(God’s day), for rest and worship. Your labor 
fraternity may command you to months of con- 
tinuous idleness, to grind in the prison-house of 
want, with eyes blinded and limbs pinioned, 
while worse than Philistine lords make sport 
of your wretchedness. Do not relinquish to any 
man or set of men the path that may lead you 
to competence, independence and comfort in 
your declining years. 

Lastly, God has constituted the family, the 
church and the State. These are indispensable 
to the existence and well-being of our race. All 
men are, of necessity, members of two of these 
three. They have Divine warrant and authority. 
You cannot overthrow them. Secret, oath-bound 
societies have no Divine warrant—are mere 
human devices of men, contrary to the teach- 
ing of God’s Word. Our Lord ever spake 
openly to the world ; iu secret He said nothing. 
Men professing Christianity enter lodges, fel- 
lowship Jews, atheists, and infidels. The un- 
godly and the profane mingle in the same 
lodges, bow at the same altars, recite the same 
Christless prayers, submit to the same debasing, 
foolish initiation ceremonies, swear the same 
horrid oaths!’ “ What communion hath light 
with darkness ; what concord hath Christ with 
Belial; what part hath he that believeth with 
an infidel?” “He that doeth truth cometh to 
the light that his deeds may be made manifest ; 
he that doeth evil hateth the light, neither com- 
eth to the light, lest his deeds should be re- 
proved.” “Thisis the condemnation, that light 
is come into the world, and men love darkness 
rather than light, because their deeds are evil.” 
The prophet is shown a hole in the wall, and told 
to dig. He discovers a door, and looks into the 
dark chamber: Israel’s abominations and idol- 
atries; then the God of Israel forsaking them ; 
then the angel with the writer’s inkhorn, to 
mark those who sigh and cry ; then the slaugh- 
ter weapons; then Israel’s irretrievable ruin and 
national overthrow.— The Cynosure. 





Once in my boyhood, I was playing around 
the workshop of a builder who was largely in- 
terested in a water-power mill on the river near 
us. The machinery of the mill was out of 
order, and needed repairs. This builder had 
secured two men, millwrights, from another 
town, to do the repairing. They were at their 
employment in his workshop within my sight 
and hearing, and, from some cause, had got into 
a loud and bitter controversy. They were very 
angry with each other. Their employer was a 
neighbor and friend of ours, a Christian man. 
He was soon drawn to the spot by their loud 
voices. It was near the close of day, and the 
sun shone in at the windows from the west. He 
drew near to the excited and angry disputants, 
and, in a kindly, calm, and gentle voice, but so 
distinct that I heard every word, said, “My 
friends, let not the sun go down upon your 
wrath.” The altercation ceased in a moment. 
There was a brief silence, and then one of the 
men replied, in a subdued voice, “ The sun shall 
not go down upon my wrath.”— The Congrega- 
tionalist. 
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For “THE FRIEND.” 
Spring Weather. 


The warm weather in the early part of the 
Fourth Month seemed effective in thawing out 
and warming the soil, which had been chilled 
by the cold snap that preceded it, so that the 
third week of the month witnessed a rapid de- 
velopment of vegetation, the leaves expanding 
and various plants appearing in bloom. 

A walk into the country at that time showed 
blossoms on the pear, cherry, plum, peach, and 
apple trees. On a piece of low ground, I saw 
thousands of the beautiful little Wood Ane- 
mone (Anemone Nemorosa). This plant sends 
up a single simple stem, three or four inches in 
height, having a circle of three leaves, and 
crowned with a rather large white blossom. 
The whole plant is attractive. 

Thisswamp and vicinity had numerous clumps 
of the Wood Betony, or Lousewort (Pedicu- 
laris Canadensis), with spikes of yellow and 
brownish-colored flowers, and with leaves much 
subdivided. Little else than these two species 
appeared in bloom, yet I knew that later in the 
season a large variety of interesting plants 
would show themselves, whose roots or seeds 
were yet covered with the soil, waiting their 
season to appear. I could see in imagination, 
as I had in former years, seen in reality, beau- 
tiful spotted lilies, yellow sunflowers, purple 
polygalas, blue gentians, and many other spe- 
cies adorning the waste of grass. 

I had received a kind invitation from a Del- 
aware County friend, to visit a locality near his 
home, where is still found the Round-leaved 
Violet (Viola Rotundifolia), which is a North- 
ern species growing in Maine and southward 
along the Allegheny Mountains. It has a yellow 
flower, and the leaves, which are at first about 
one inch broad, keep enlarging during the 
summer, till they reach a diameter of three or 
four inches, and then lie flat on the ground. 

How came these violets to be here, so far 
from what might seem the natural habitat of 
the species? They grow on cold, northern ex- 
posures, sheltered from the sun by dense woods. 
It seems probable that they have maintained 
their present homes for thousands of years, per- 
haps ever since the period when the great ice 
cap overspread so large a portion of the north- 
ern section of America, leaving numerous traces 
of its existence, which are distinctly visible at 
this day. In those days, this violet was proba- 
bly much more widely distributed, but as the 
ice melted away, and the temperature increased, 
it gradually perished, except in a few favorable 
spots, where it retained its vitality. One can 
but regard with peculiar interest a plant which 
has so wonderful a history. 

Our excursion was fixed for the twenty-eighth 
of the Fourth Month, but a spell of sickness 
prevented my accompanying the party. My 
friend, Benjamin Heritage, of Mickleton, who 
was one of the company, kindly described their 
adventures in a letter. He says: 


“ We found the plants nearly all out of bloom. 
I secured four specimens. Thou shalt have my 
very best specimen, and I can give thee a couple 
out of bloom for thy friends. 

“The disappointment in not seeing more 
Viola Rotundijolia was all dissipated by the most 
gorgeous display of Phlox Subulata (Mountain 
Pink) I ever beheld. A field of several acres 
in extent was literally covered with it. I never 
before saw the species in such varying shades of 
color, from the purest white to the deepest pink. 
The white ones were furnished with yellow eyes; 








some slightly shaded ones had purple, star- 
shaped centres ; some had broad, notched petals; 
while the recurved edges of the petals in some 
gave a very distinct appearance. Among them 
grew in great abundance Viola Sagittata, and 
other species of that genus, as well as Cerastium 
Arvense, Var. Oblongifolium, and Saxifraga 
Virginiensis, also Arabis lyrata. 

“Then, tco, we got Mitella diphylla in the 
woods near by, Flerkea proserpincoides, Ranun- 
culus fascicularis, Azalea quinquefolia (which, 
however, was not quite in bloom), and although 
Dr. Trimble had botanized over this ground 
nearly thirty years, yet he had never seen it 
here before. The little Aralia trifolia was quite 
common, as well as Viola pubescens. Orchis 
spectabilis, was plenty, but not yet out. We re- 
turned by another road, found a species of cur- 
rant, and on Joseph Pennell’s farm we got Cau- 
lophyllum thalictroides, which I never collected 
before, except a single specimen in fruit, at 
Richfield Springs, New York. This was a good 
find, and with Flerkea, which I had never col- 
lected before, made the trip a most successful 
one. 

In passing the arboretum of the late Jacob 
and Minchell Painter, we saw a fine specimen 
of Sequoia gigantea (the Big Tree of California). 
The trunk was about twelve or fifteen inches in 
diameter, and the tree perhaps twenty-five feet. 
Some vandal had cut the top out for a Christ- 
mas tree, and consequently its symmetry was 
spoiled. Nature is striving to repair the dam- 
age, and I sincerely hope she may eventually 
succeed, though I fear the lateral branch, which 
is straightening up, will never make as perfect 
a leader as the true stem would have been.” 

Although I was prevented from seeing with 
my own eyes, yet my friend’s lively account 
enabled me to rejoice in his pleasure, and par- 
take with him, through sympathy, in his enjoy- 
ment. I hope others who may read this simple 
narrative, can feel a similar pleasure. J. W. 





Fasy Sacririces.—He said it was easy for 
some people to give up sins which had no fas- 
cination for them. 

“Tt isn’t hard for a one-legged man to give 
up dancing,” he said, “and it requires no effort 
for a dumb man to stop swearing. A man who 
has never had any temptation to drink whisky 
can easily put aside the liquor habit. I havea 
niece whose name is Dolly. She was once vis- 
iting at the house of her aunt, and after the 
meal, when it was time for dessert, the hostess 
said : 

“Well, Dolly, you'll take a piece of pie?’ 
“*No, ma’am,’ said Dolly; ‘my mamma 
doesn’t want me to eat pie.’ 

“Well, how grand we thought it was, that a 
little six-year-old girl, away from home, should 
do just as her mamma wanted her to do, whether 
her mamma was there or not! But the next 
day, at dessert, we had a different kind of pie. 
The hostess said : 

“*T believe you don’t take pie, Dolly ?” 

“* Why, yes, ma’am,” I’ll take a piece,’ said 
the girl, hesitatingly. 

“*Why, Dolly, said her aunt, ‘I thought 
your mamma didn’t want you to eat pie.’ 

“Well, [ didn’t like that kind of pie, the 
girl said. 

“And so it is with our sins,” the preacher 
continued, “we can give up those we don’t 
like."—B. Fay Mills. 
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Way seek the kingdom of God beyond the 
seas ? 


For ‘ THE FRIEND,” 
Military Training of Boys. 

It may be well to say, that the article 
“ Against Building More War Ships,” by the 
writer of this, copied in THe FRiEND of Fourth 
Month 28th, was written several years ago. The 
article makes reference to the war preparation 
projects for “securing the investment of a large 
percentage of the surplus now in the National 
Exchequer.” Since then, quite a fleet of war 
vessels has been built, but the then surplus hag 
dwindled away, until it has become necessary 
to negotiate a loan to provide for the Govern- 
ment’s necessary expenses. Allusion was also 
made to efforts of the Women’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union to discourage war. While we 
may not feel prepared to entirely approve of 
some of these efforts in certain particulars, yet 
we may well sympathize with the beneficent 
endeavors in their general purpose. In the 
Union Signal there lately appeared a thought- 
ful and interesting editorial, strongly commenda- 
tory of peace, deprecating the Boys’ Brigade 
craze which has spread among various religious 
denominations, and even venturing to severely 
reflect upon the un-Christian settlement of the 
slavery question by the brutal arbitrament of 
war. 

In a public address by Julia Colman, re- 
cently delivered in New York at an Educational 
Conference, held under the auspices of the Na- 
tional Temperance Society, General Howard, 
the president of the latter, being present, the 
speaker, enlarging upon all useful, sensible 
methods of temperance teaching, did not hesi- 
tate to declare against the military drill scheme 
by which it was sought to draw the lads into 
the ranks of the cold water army. In com- 
mending a radically different method of in- 
struction which should appeal to the conscience 
and the understanding, she remarked: “This 
change was a remarkable case where intelli- 
gence superseded show and glitter, just when 
the latter had begun to gather strength and 
catch the publiceye. It was a case of deliberate 
and intelligent choice on the part of the work- 
ers. The real change, however, did not appear 
on the surface. Outside people did not know 
that the most of the boys that had been rallied 
by fife and drum, fell away. The drill had 
taught these no love for temperance. In one 
such case of proposed change, the boys told the 
teacher flatly that they would not study, for 
they simply came to have a good time. The 
were willing to come if she would tell them 
stories. She tried that, but it did not answer, 
and the last she saw of them and their rather 
costly outfit, was now and then a cap or a strap 
running in the wake of a fire-engine.” 

It is to be feared that quite similar will be 
the outcome of the showy and alluring Boys’ 
Brigade movement. A company of this char- 
acter has been organized within a month or 
two at West Chester, Pa. Its promoters had 
protested, in reply to cautions thereagainst, that 
it was not intended to foster the war spirit,” 
but already we read of the boys, (who it is 
proposed shall be drawn by this means into 
“the churches,”) being supplied with guns, 
bayonets, and the usual equipment of the sol- 
dier, and being taken out on excursions to drill. 
On the other hand, it was gracfying to me to 
observe, while at the Carlisle Indian Training 
School, at the time of the recent graduation 
exercises, that the boys who were marched up 
and down in the gymnasium did not carry 
guns. I was assured that they were not made 


use of in any exercises—were not kept there, 
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in fact. Even the young man who kept watch 
and ward at the entrance guard-house did not 
train with the regulation musket. It is well 
that the attempt of a few years ago to enlist 
Indians for the military service of the Govern- 
ment did not prove a success. 

Josran W. LEeps. 


puenananemtipnemetienan 
Armille Nicholaa—A Pious Roman Catholic. 

The following record of the spiritual life of 
Armille Nicholas is extracted from her Memoir, 
written in French, by a lady who had a very 
long and intimate acquaintance with her. She 
was born in Brittany, in France, in 1606. Her 
parents, George and Frances Nicholas, were 
Roman Catholics. They were very poor, and 
Armille, their eldest child, was employed, when 
a little girl, in tending sheep, and never learnt 
to read or write. In early life she yielded to 
the sweet attractions of heavenly love, and be- 
came a devoted disciple of her Lord and Sa- 
viour, walking in his light in the midst of sur- 
rounding darkness. She lived as a servant in 
several families, and in one of these her trials 
from the provocations of her mistress were ex- 
treme, but she bore them with meekness, as 
bowing to the cross of Christ, and fulfilled the 
duties of her station with great propriety. 

A master, in whose service she lived for 
thirty-five years, said of her, that during all 
that time she had given a complete and won- 
derful example of every kind of goodness, inde- 
fatigable industry, prudence, patience, fidelity, 
charity, inward dependence upon God, and 
resignation to his will in all states and under 
all sorts of trials. About three years before 
her decease, she was severely hurt by the kick 
of a horse, and never recovered from the acci- 
dent, although able to converse with her friends. 
She peacefully expired on the twenty-fourth of 
Tenth Month, 1671. 

‘Never did I so ardently ask for anything in 
the prayer which I put up to God every day, 
as that He would be pleased to admit me into 
his school among the number of his disciples. 
How well, oh, my God ! Thou hast accomplished 
what I asked! Thou hast admitted me into thy 
school. Yes, me, poor, ignorant as I am, Thou 
hast taught me more than all the men in the 
world could have done! 

“Since that time I considered myself a dis- 
ciple of Christ, a scholar of his holy Spirit. In 
all things, both great and small, He instructed 
me; even He Himself, through an excess of 
goodness, condescended to guide me. He let me 
see that I was like those young scholars who are 
beginning to learn to write, to whom the master 
not only gives a copy, but even guides their 
hands to teach them rightly to form their let- 
ters. Thus, very often, I felt another hand 
guide mine. Oh, how that mark of kindness 
and care inflamed my heart with love to Him. 
It was not imagination or fancy, but a real 
and pure truth, which I saw more clearly than 
the day. 

“He reproved me for all my faults. If I 
uttered an unprofitable word, at the same in- 
stant I was reproved, and that with so much 
exactness that nothing escaped Divine notice. 
Often, when in haste or hurry, I was just going 
to say something, I found myself suddenly 
stopped. I said to myself, ‘How canst thou 
say or do such things in the presence of thy 
love?” The remembrance that thy Heavenly 
Father’s eye is ever upon thee should give thee 
very great fear and care.” 

“Thus it seemed to me that I was the child 
of love, and that God was my father, who led 





me by the hand in everything I should do. 
Even during my work I communed with Him. 
I loved Him, and rejoiced in Him. 

“If I had time for prayer I fell on my knees, 
begging that all his holy will might be accom- 
plished in me, and that He would not permit 
me to offend Him in the least thing. In his 
company I dressed myself, and He showed me 
that He furnished me with raiment. When I 
went to my work He left me not, nor did I 
leave Him. 

“If, in the course of the day, amidst the 
bustle, hurry and incessant hard labor, I let 
myself be ensnared into anger, or any other 
irregular passion, my Saviour instantly enlight- 
ened me, and showed me that through Him I 
must have evefy such rebellion of corrupt na- 
ture entirely slain, but if at any time I was not 
enough on my guard, and let myself fall into 
any fault, I could have no rest till I had ob- 
tained pardon and believed that my God was 
again reconciled to me. I prostrated myself at 
his holy footstool, weeping before Him. To 
Him I confessed my faults, as if He knew them 
not, owned all to my weakness, and thus con- 
tinued until pardon was granted and his friend- 
ship confirmed more than before, which, through 
his great goodness and mercy, constantly fol- 
lowed, whenever I slipped into any fault, and 
inereased my gratitude and love. 

“If sometimes He hid his face, and seemed 
to withdraw Himself, it was more fully discov- 
ered to be my own poverty and misery, and 
taught me to confide more and more in my 
Lord, being content to be in that condition all 
the rest of my life, if He pleased. But He did 
not leave me in it, and, after a short absence, 
bestowed upon me, on his return, so many fa- 
vors, with such Divine tenderness, that I scarcely 
knew how to contain them. 

“On holidays, after public worship, I re- 
turned to my household duties, preferring the 
enjoyment which communion with my God in 
retirement gave me, to joining my fellow- 
servants in vain diversions; and when they 
wondered at my choice, I said to myself, ‘Oh, 
if you knew the most glorious company which 
I have, you would be far from thinking of me 
as you do. I am never less alone than when I 
appear to be most alone!’ 

“After this manner passed my days. Labor 
and rest, hard work and ease, were alike to me, 
as I did not look on what I had to do, but on 
Him for whose sake I did it. His love so en- 
grossed my whole heart, that I had not leisure 
to consider myself or anything beside Him. 

*‘Such has been my life for twenty years, 
passed without the least diminution of the love 
which my Heavenly Father poured into my 
heart at the time of my conversion. Nay, on 
the contrary, I have observed its continual in- 
crease, though every day it seemed impossible 
to admit any addition to what I already enjoyed. 
But, truly, it is on infinite love upon which I 
am nourished and satisfied, so that every day I 
have a new hunger, though I think I can re- 
ceive no more than what | already possess every 
moment.” 

The author of the Memoir of Armille Nicho- 
las says: Her common discourse was holy and 
edifying. If she happened to be in company 
when the conversation was unprofitable, she 
would skilfully change the subject to something 
good and useful. She used to recommend si- 
lence, to keep the thoughts in the centre of the 
heart, as the beginning of union with God; 
raising the affections from earthly things, and 
fixing them on heavenly objects. 





The observance of the first great command 
of heaven to mankind was her delight, “Thou 
shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, 
and soul and strength,” uniting the second 
with it. 

The love of her neighbor, of all mankind, 
enemies as well as friends, manifested in seek- 
ing to do them good on every occasion which 
fell in her way—was extraordinary and un- 
wearied. 

The modesty and solemnity of her sweet 
countenance were very impressive. Though she 
was only a poor servant, a certain majesty shone 
forth in her, which induced persons to judge 
that her soul partook of the Divine perfections, 
and it was said by some that her manners pro- 
claimed to them, “ God is here.” 

The Lord wonderfully assisted her and bore 
her up, maintaining her in calmness, as though 
she had nothing to try her. “I applied myself,” 
she said, “to everything as if it had been the 
only one I had to do, without eagerness or 
haste, because Divine love directed me, for, 
indeed, without this assistance, it had been im- 
possible for me to avoid it, considering the 
continual hurries I went in.” 

Whilst admiring the beautiful character of 
Armille, her love of her Saviour, and redemp- 
tion from the world, let us remember that we 
are all called to offer up ourselves as faithfully 
to the service of God. His yoke, when sub- 
mitted to, is found to be easy, and his burden 
light, and the sweetness of the love which He 
bestows upon his obedient children infinitely 
more than repays them for every sacrifice they 
can make at his bidding. “ Men have not heard 
nor perceived by the ear, neither hath the eye 
seen, Oh God! beside Thee, what He hath pre- 
pared for him that waiteth for Him.”—Man- 
chester District Friends’ Tract Association. 





Our Socrety.—Can there be a doubt that if 
our Society ever realizes a being turned from its 
present captivity or lapsed condition, thence to 
become what its Divine Original designed, there 
must first be a great shaking among us, espe- 
cially with them that dwell carelessly, like to 
that of the dry bones in the Prophet Ezekiel’s 
vision, “ that the things which cannot be shaken 
may remain.” 

How should a deep inward exercise and tra- 
vail of spirit besought and maintained, with pray- 
erful petitions to the Lord of the harvest that 
He would yet again visit this vine ; again prune 
and dig about it; again turn his hand upon 
us; again baptize and rebaptize in the river of 
his judgment; thoroughly purging away our 
dross ; that thus becoming a people to his praise, 
judges may be restored as at the first, and coun- 
sellors as at the beginning; and the Society 
being renewedly strengthened with the power 
and might of the Lord Jesus, may put on its 
beautiful garments of faithfulness—to the praise 
of the glory of his grace. 





Tue Worp or Gop.—One great error of 
very much of the religious instruction imparted 
to the young is, that it sets out with the mistake 
of calling the Bible the Word of God, and, as 
such, investing it with the authority which be- 
longs to a superior thing, even that Word of 
God which was before books were, and will be 
when they are gone, and which is “ quick and 
powerful, and sharper than any two-edged 
sword, piercing even to the dividing asunder of 
soul and spirit, and of the joints and marrow, 
and is a discerner of the thoughts and intents 
of the heart.—Seleeted. 
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[The following poem being a favorite of our dear 
friend Phebe W. Roberts (deceased), it is desired to 
have it inserted in the FRIEND. ] 


SUBMISSION. 


“Tn your patience, possess ye your souls.’”—LUKE 
21:19 
a . ve 


Be still, my soul! the Lord is on thy side ; 

Bear patiently the cross of grief and pain ; 
Leave to thy God to order and provide ; 

In every change He faithful will remain. 
Be still, my soul ! thy best, thy Heavenly Friend 
Through thorny ways leads to a joyful end. 


Be still, my soul ! thy God doth undertake 
To guide the future, as He has the past ; 
Thy hope, thy confidence, let nothing shake, 
All now mysterious shall be bright at last. 
Be still, my soul! the waves and winds still know 
His voice who ruled them while he dwelt below. 


Be still, my soul! when dearest friends depart, 
And all is darkness in the vale of tears, 

Then shalt thou better know His love, His heart, 
Who comes to soothe thy sorrow and thy fears. 

Be still, my soul! thy Jesus can repay 

From His own fulness all he takes away. 


Be still, my soul! the hour is hastening on 
When we shall be forever with the Lord— 
When disappointment, grief and fear are gone, 
Sorrow forgot, Love’s purest joys restored. 
Be still, my soul! when change and tears are past, 
All safe and blessed we shall meet at last. 


Be still, my soul! begin the song of praise 
On earth, believing, to thy Lord on high ; 
Acknowledge Him in all thy works and ways, 
So shall He view thee with a well-pleased eye, 
Be still, my soul! the Sun of Life Divine 
Through passing clouds shall but more brightly shine. 





IN THE DARE. 
BY MARGARET J. PRESTON. 


I met a child, at close of day, 
Groping along a dusky way, 
And, pleadingly, I heard him say: 


























“ Father, the path is dark and drear, 
Sut, if I knew that thou wert near, 
I could walk on without a fear. 























“But when I cannot see thy face, 
Nor in the gloom the pathway trace, 
Nor know, amid the crossing ways, 





























“ Which one thou wentest, sore afraid, 
J tremble in the deep’ning shade, 
Without thy voice or hand to aid. 























“If thou wouldst only speak to me 
But, in a whisper I would be 
Comforted, though I could not see 























A step before me! I would know 
That thou art here, and I could go 
Straight through the dark to find thee so! 


























“Tf thou for me this way hast planned, 
Let me but touch thine outstretched hand, 
And, Father, I will understand.” 























As thus the little strayling plead, 
“ Just so, O troubled soul!” I said, 
I stumble ’mid the gloom dismayed. 





























“Speak but one word my heart to cheer, 
And it will banish all my fear, 
If I but know that thou art here. 























“ And I will dare the dreariest strand ; 
If I may only touch thy hand, 
My listening heart will understand. 

















“Then, cheered and comforted, I’ll know 
That thou art somewhere near, and so 
Straight onward, through the dark, I’ll go.” 

—S. S. Times. 
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teristic of that modern disease, instability. 










































Tue feverish, restless, fluctuating search after 
a new environment of some sort, is charac- 


THE FRIEND. 


The Story of a Lantern. 


Such a funny old-fashioned lantern as it was! 
No wonder it thought that its day had passed, 


and it would never beable to do any more good 


in the world. For it was nothing but a round tin 
box punched full of holes, with a bit of tallow 
candle stuck into a tin ring in the bottom. It 
hung high up in the shed of an old farm-house 
in Vermont, not far from a brawling river, and 
a railroad that wound up the valley through 
the hills. It was a lonely spot where the farm- 
house stood. There were no other houses for 
miles, and the great, solemn hills looked across 
the valley at each other as much as to say, 
“What is this little upstart thing that has 
planted itself between us? Shall we not send 
down a torrent or a landslide, and sweep it 
away?” But they did not; and the little old 
farm-house had been standing there so many 
years that it seemed to have grown almost as 
grey and venerable as the hills themselves. 

One night in October, after nearly a week of 
heavy rain, there was a tremendous freshet in 
the valiey of the little river. The hills, all at 
once, seemed to empty all their reservoirs into 
the brooks that leaped down their sides. The 
rivulets became brooks, and the brooks swelled 
to creeks, and every water-course bade defiance 
to its banks, and went rioting down the valley 
like a wild, reckless boy who has run away from 
school. 

That very night there was a very heavy extra 
freight train going over the road. It was behind 
time, and had to reach a certain junction in 
order to get out of the way of the through express, 
which was thundering along not many miles 
behind. Through the darkness and the storm 
the great freight engine rushed, with its long, 
heavy train of cars behind, that seemed to push 
it irresistibly forward down the gradual grade 
of the river valley. 

Suddenly, when opposite the old farm-house 
on the slope, the locomotive plunged, with a hor- 
rible crash and the penetrating hiss of escaping 
steam, into a washed-out culvert. On rushed 
the loaded cars, like so many wild animals, and 
piled themselves upon the prostrate engine in a 
perfect mountain of ruin. Both the engineer 
and fireman were pinned down in their cab by 
the tender and freight cars which followed. 
Seven or eight cars crashed into or over each 
other before the train stopped ; and in the black 
darkness and pouring rain the shock and terror 
of the accident seemed to paralyze the train 
hands in the caboose, so that it was some min- 
utes after the rear cars had come to a stand- 
still before they recovered from their shaking 
up, and ran forward to see what could be done. 

Alas! the fireman was already dead, and the 
engineer lay pinned down alongside the boiler, 
with his legs pressed against the fire-box. It 
was impossible to save him, as the torrent of 
water in the culvert was rapidly undermining 
the engine, and in a few moments it must sink 
upon him and crush him. But in this terrible 
emergency the brave man thought not of him- 
self, but only of others. 

“Signal the express!” he cried. 
behind us.” 

For a moment in the horror of the catastro- 
phe, all hands had forgotten the express. But 
now they ran back madly to the caboose to get 
a lantern and signal the on-coming passenger 
train. A lantern? The crash had broken 
every one on the train. What was to be done? 

A faint glimmer of light now appeared at 
the farm-house window. The inmates had been 


































“Tt is close 


aroused by the crash of the accident, and were 
astir. In a moment the conductor of the freight 
train was over the fence and speeding up the 
slope. If only he could have time to secure a 
lantern and return before the express came 
sweeping around the last bend and down the 
grade. Itseemed as if the horror of the moment 
winged his feet. In a moment he was at the foot 
of the little rise on which the house stood, and 
the next instant he was on the porch, crying: 

“ A lantern! a lantern! Be quick, be quick !” 

The farmer rushed to the stable. The lan- 
tern was not there, in its accustomed place. He 
remembered to have had it about the lower barn 
in the evening. Perhaps he had left it there. 
But there was no time to think—no time to 
look. The shriek of the express whistle at 
the crossing, three miles above, came piercing 
through the storm. He sprang tothe shed and 
caught down the little old lantern with the tal- 
low candle. 

“ Here—take this! 
gasped. 

Oh, the long sputtering of the blue-flamed 
match in the conductor's trembling hands! 
But at last the little feeble flame was lit, and, 
holding his hat beside the lantern’s side to 
shield it from the draft, the conductor sprang 
down the slope toward the railroad. 

It was a terrible minute. Already he could 
hear the distant thunder of the express train 
above the roar of the wind and the sough of the 
rain. What if he should still be too late? 
What if the feeble light of the lantern should 
be blown out by the rushing air? What if it 
should prove too faint, even at its best, to at- 
tract the attention of the engineer of the ex- 
press ? 

But he listened to no doubts. He sped on, 
hurled himself over the fence, gained the track, 
saw the head-light of the locomotive swaying in 
the distance like the moon when she rises against 
a background of trees. Thank God, his little 
light was still burning. Standing midway be- 
tween the rails, with his back to the wind, he 
opened the door of his little lantern as far as 
he dared, and waved the feeble light. It flick- 
ered for an intant or two, then came a swirling 
gust and blew it out. 

But the alert engineer had seen the signal. 
In an instant the powerful air-brakes were ap- 
plied, and the train, with its hundreds of unsus- 
pecting passengers, came to a standstill, not 
thirty rods from the caboose of the freight. 

And so it happened that scores of precious 
lives were saved by a little, old-fashioned tin 
lantern with a tallow dip.—Selected. 


It’s all I can find!” he 





Tue Warre Cars.—A despatch from Cory- 
don, Harrison County, Ind., furnishes the fol- 
lowing interesting particulars concerning the 
White Caps, who formerly had their head- 
quarters in that county : 

Just how the White Cap organization came 
into existence no one seems to know. It has 
been fully forty years since the first case of white- 
capping was reported. At that time they called 
themselves “ Paderoles” (Patrols), and thus it 
seems the idea came from the South, where 
“ Paderoling,” or patrolling, was practised in 
the days of slavery. 

About fourteen years ago, an eminent citizen 
was chairman of the county organization of 
White Caps. He was no less a personage than 
the Judge of the Harrison Circuit Court, if the 
statements of certain White Caps be true. The 
Judge is now dead, but his memory is cherished 
by his former associates, 
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Three years ago there was a county organiza- 
tion of White Caps, and there was a chairman 
and secretary of the society. All of the thirteen 
townships had organizations, and each of these 
had a chairman and secretary. County as- 
semblies were held and delegates were sent 
from the different organizations. Meetings were 
held in sink holes in the forest, and sentinels 
were stationed to protect the meeting from in- 
trusion. Signs, grips and passwords were used, 
just as in other secret societies. The obligation 
was a binding one. The candidate was required 
to get down on his knees and look into the 
muzzle of a gun while he took the oath. He 
did not obligate himself to go on any raids, as 
that was to be done voluntarily ; but if he did 
go he obligated himself to obey all commands 
of the captain. Furthermore he pledged him- 
self to give such assistance as he could to his 
brother if he ever should be arrested—to go to 
the place of trial and get on the jury if possi- 
ble. One of the laws was that if a White Cap 
should be wounded while in a raid he should be 
shot by his associates. “ Dead men tell no tales” 
was their password for a long time.—Lake Pa- 


per. 





Items. 


Masonry.—Referring to the Jnter- Ocean’s charges 
that Mayor Hopkins is discharging Freemasons 
from city employment, the Wheaton College Record 
observes : 

“If we were certain that the places being vacated 
by these persons would be supplied by persons who 
are not under secret obligations to any portion 


policy of the Government, which aims to settle the 
n 


as rapidly as possible to a condition of self-support. 
Other cogent objections to the proposed removal 
are that it will put the Government to unnecessary 
expense for the erection of some new agency build- 
ings, and possibly some military supervision, and 
that if the Utes can be moved from a good toa 
bad reservation under the pressure of a demand 
for their present lands, other Indians may be re- 
moved for the same reason, and thus the entire 
scheme for their civilization be practically an- 
nulled.” 



















dians upon lands in severalty, and to bring them 


Alcohol.—The Editor of The Christian Advocate, 


of New York, thus replies to a question, “ Which 
is the most venomous reptile on earth?” 


“‘ Judged by the number of its victims and the 


consequences, we should say the ‘ worm of the still.’ 


It has the power to kill while making its victims 


believe it is doing them a favor. 
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We remember, many years ago, to have heard 
an anecdote of Samuel Bownas, a wise servant 
of Christ, and an eminent minister of the Gos- 
pel. In the course of his travels, he came to a 
settlement of Friends, where there seemed a 
lack of harmony between the young people and 


the older members. The young people thought 
their older members too timid, and too much 
disposed to object to any active measures for 
promoting the cause of religion. On the other 


hand, the older Friends complained of the hasty 








in a knowledge of the Divine will, have arrived 
at the station of fathers and mothers in the 
Church, will retain a warm sympathy with the 
young, and it will be to them a source of great 
satisfaction to see the children walking in the 
Truth, but not being ignorant of Satan’s de- 
vices, they will watch over them with parental 
solicitude, lest by any means they be led astray, 
and will be constrained to advise and caution 
as they see them in danger. Their own convic- 
tion of the indispensable necessity of moving 
under the guidance of the Spirit of Christ, will 


lead them, from time to time, to call attention 


to this point, and to discourage those efforts 


which seem to them undertaken in the will of 
man, and not from a Divine requiring, and es- 
pecially will this be the case when the proposed 
efforts are not in strict accord with the estab- 
lished usages and principles of Friends. 

This is an evidence of their love, not only for 
the cause, but for those of their fellow-members 
who are in danger of going astray. 

There is a natural tendency to observe cau- 
tion as years increase, and this may be carried 
to an excessive degree in the aged, so that it is 
needful for them, as it is for all, to abide under 
the living power of Christ, and thus be pre- 
served “ green in old age,” and fruitful in good 
works. 

We sometimes see in the young a disposition 
to reject the counsel of experience, onl te re- 
gard its cautions as savoring too much of repres- 
sion. Such are apt to be “ wise in their own 
eyes,” and lose the benefit of the experience of 


of the community, we should commend it most 
heartily. If he means to fill their places with those 
who are under secret obligations to another party 
rather than the Masonic lodge, there will be no 
essential gain. Men who hold office and draw 
their living from the public should never be under 


and injudicious movements of the young. Sam- 
uel had advice to give to both classes. To the old 
he said, “ If it were not for the zeal of the young, 
the fire might die out on the Lord’s altar. The 
young were told, “If it were not for the pru- 
dent restraint of the old, you might set the 


their true friends. Such should remember the 
language of the wise man, “ The fear of the Lord 
is the beginning of wisdom.” This fear will 
keep them in an humble condition, ready to re- 
ceive the counsel of those whose age and exper- 





secret obligation to any portion of their fellow- 
citizens. Their relations are such that they should 
never be hampered by any grips, signs or tokens 
given, handed, sent, or thrown by lodge or sect. 
Of course all intelligent persons understand that 
the Masonic lodge has for years been filling up 
public offices with its members, or rather Free- 
masons have been using their Masonry to obtain 
the positions which they desired. In the end there 
must be reaction. We shall be glad to see it 
come.” 

A Suggestive Letter.— 

Editor Christian Advocate :—Be good enough to 
reprint the enclosed editorial paragraph, written 
by Dr. E. E. Hoss, of the Christian Advocate of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South. It contains 
some reflections that are needed by preachers in 
the North quite as much as in the South. 

Bridgeport, Conn. JOSEPH PULLMAN. 

“One of the judgments pronounced upon Eli 
was that his descendants should be reduced to such 
straits that they would be forced each one to say : 
‘Put me, I pray thee, into one of the priest’s offices, 
that I may eat a piece of bread.’ No man can 
reach a lower level than that in which it is possible 
for him to regard a religious ministry as being 
simply or chiefly a means of obtaining a subsist- 
ence. We listen with a sense of loathing when we 
hear an able-bodied preacher say : ‘I am compelled 
to submit to this or that, because my bread is in 
it.’ Rather than give utterance to such a thought 
or entertain it, we should prefer to cut cordwood, 
break stones, or drive a scavenger cart for the rest 
of our life. No man is dependent on the ministry 
for a living so long as he has two stout arms and 
energy enough tu go to work.” 


—The Examiner says : “ A project is before Con- 
gress, vigorously backed by a Colorado lobby, for 
the removal of the Southern Utes from their present 
fertile reservation in Colorado to an almost inac- 
cessible and largely sterile tract of land in Utah. 
The Indian Rights Association is earnestly op- 
posing this measure as in violation of the proposed 





house on fire.” 


absent. 
nating the hearts and minds of the individual 
mote his cause. When young persons are made 


sensible of Divine visitation, and through mercy 
are enabled, in a good degree, to submit to the 


government of the Spirit, and come to rejoice 


in the sense of heavenly goodvess which over- 
spreads them, a desire is often awakened that 
others may have the same blessed experience, 
and in the fervor of youth they may hope for 
great results from the labors they undertake. 
If they abide under the cross of Christ, there 
will be no diminution in their ardent desires to 
promote the spread of Christ’s kingdom, as they 
advance in years. But experience will gradu- 
ally teach them to moderate their expectations. 
It is said of the reformer, Melanchthon, that in 
his young and impulsive years, he thought it 
would be impossible for any one to resist the 
power and wisdom with which he preached to 
the people, but he soon found “ That old Adam 
was stronger than young Melanchthon.” The 
true disciple of Christ learns to place less con- 
fidence in his own efforts, and to expect good 
results only from the Spirit of the Lord, which 
accompanies his labors and operates on the 
hearts of the people. He becomes more and 
more prepared to accept the sentiment of George 
Fox, “ We are nothing, Christ is all.” 

Those who, through a growth in grace and 


Both the zeal of the young and the caution 
of the old are useful in their respective places, 
and when united in a meeting, the Church is 
more likely to be an efficient instrument in the 
Lord’s hands than it would be if either were 
But it should be kept in mind that it 
is the living virtue and power of Christ domi- 


members, which alone can enable them to pro- 








ience and devotion to the Lord’s cause entitle 
them to the respect and confidence of others. 

We desire, for the members of our own be- 
loved Yearly Meeting, that the different classes 
may be more closely united together, and be 
prepared to recognize the real qualifications for 
usefulness which each possess; that the older 
members may more fully sympathize with the 
ardent spirits of the young, and that the younger 
may increasingly look up to the more aged with 
love and respect, as to those who have long 
borne the burthen and heat of the day, and 
proved their devotion to the cause of Christ, 
and who now watch over them for good, as 
those who must give account of their steward- 
ship to the Chief Shepherd. 





A few weeks since we commented on an article 
entitled “What makes a Friend,” which appear- 
ed in the Chautauquan for the Fourth Month, 
and which was written by John J. Cornell, a 
minister among those who separated from our 
Society about 1827. It did not fully express 
the views held by Orthodox Friends. A copy 
of the editorial article was sent to the editor of 
the Chautauquan, and in reply he sent a kind 
note, calling attention to an editorial reference 
to the subject in his number for the Fifth Month, 
in which he states: “It was the intention of the 
Chautauquan, and the article was so written, to 
deal only with the beliefs of the Hicksite body 
of Friends. The caption of the article should 
have read, What makes a Friend (Hicksite)? 
By an error in typographical arrangement the 
simple qualification necessary was omitted. This 
statement is made in order that the readers of 
the Chautauquan may have no misconception of 
the beliefs of the Hicksite Friends as distin- 
guished from the Orthodox Society of Friends.” 
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It also gives notice that an article will appear 
in the Sixth Month number of the magazine 
entitled “ What makes a Friend (Orthodox) ?” 

So far as we are concerned, this explanation 
is quite satisfactory. But we believe there are 
many members of the “ Hicksite Friends ” who 
are not prepared to adopt the views of J. J. Cor- 
nell on the doctrine of the atonement, and _ be- 
tween whom and ourselves, there is little, if any, 
doctrinal difference. 


Ephraim Smith sends us the following as an 
acknowledgment of the receipt of a donation 
for the sufferers: “ Reading in The Frienp of 
the wants of the South Carolina people, who 
suffered by the cyclone of Eighth Month last, 
that the committee are yet sending funds to 
them. I enclose five dollars for them to thy good 
care. Please acknowledge the receipt of this 
through THE FRIEND, from A STRANGER.” 


—_— 












the 20th, was declared unsafe on the 21st, and the people 
of Hollidaysburg warned of their danger. 
basin at Easton was broken by the flood on the even- 
ing of the 21st. 
loss of life, the total reaching about ten. 


the use of gasoline. 


decrease of 52 from the previous week, and of 12: 
compared with the corresponding period of last year. 
Of the foregoing, 189 were males and 158 females: 
40 died of pneumonia; 37 of consumption ; 32 of heart 
disease ; 16 of inflammation of the brain; 16 of ma- 
rasmus ; 14 of old age; 14 of diphtheria; 11 of casual- 
ties; 10 of apoplexy, and 10 of cancer. 


5’s, 117} a 1183; currency 6’s, 103 a 113. 
cially quoted at 7,°;c. per pound. 
spring bran, in sacks, $15.25 a $16.00. 


$2.10 a $2.35; No. 2 winter family, $2.35 a $2.50; 
Pennsylvania roller, straight, $2.60 a $275; Western 
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The general impression is that the Administration 
will leave Congress to enact a tariff against imports 
from Portugal. This tariff, it is thought, will be light, 
but will serve to show Brazil’s disapproval of the 
course pursued by the Lisbon Government during the 
recent revolution. 

The Venezuelan earthquake of the 28th ultimo, 
though violently shaking Caracas, the capital of Vene- 
zuela, did not cause any serious damage there. It has 
proved, however, to have been the severest since the 
great shock of 1812. There were three distinct shocks, 
the first being light. Many people escaped to the 
streets. The loss of life in the entire republic was 
thought to be abont ten or twelve thousand. These 
figures are being gradually reduced; a committee of 
Congressmen has been sent to investigate; nothing 
detinite will be known until they return. 


NOTICES. 

Westtown BoarpinG Scuooi.—The stage will be 
at Westtown station to meet the trains leaving Phila- 
delphia, at 7.07 and 8.46 a. M; and 2.53 and 4.32 P.M. 
To send a message to the School by telegraph, address 
ZEBEDEE HAINEs, Supt., at West Chester; telephone 
No. 85. 


The canal 
There have been various reports of 
Over 750 fires in Chicago last year were traced to 


There were in this city last week 347 deaths —a 


Markets, &e.— U.S. 2’s, 96 a 100; 4’s, 1134 a 114}; 


Corton was quiet but firm. Middling.uplands offi- 
FEED, — Winter bran, in bulk, $15.25 a $16.00; 


FLour.— Winter super, $2.00 a $2.10; do., extras, 























winter clear, $2.35 a $2.60; do. do., straight, $2.65 a 
$2.90; do., do., patent, $3.00 a $3.25; spring, clear, 
$2.35 a $2.50 ; do., straight, $3.00 a $3.40 ; do., patent, 
$3.50 a $3.75 ; do., favorite brands, higher. Rye flour 
was quiet and steady at $2.75 per barrel for choice 
Pennsylvania. 












SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Unitep Srates.—The United States Senate is mak- 
ing substantial progress in consideration of the Tariff 
bill. The Republican members seem less disposed to 
obstruct it, the Western members especially, as these are 


WaAnTED.—A young Friend to assist with care of 
two small children and some other household duties, 
Friend’s family in the country 

Address “ J,” Office of Tar Frienp. 


conciliated by a moderate tariff on most articles of im- 
portation. 

The gold engaged for shipment abroad, from New 
York, on the 19th instant, reduces the reserve in the 
United States Treasury to $82,775,000. 

A Baltimore despatch says that a powerful associa- 
tion has been organized by leading capitalists, bankers, 
and railroad officers, under the name, “ Southern Im- 
migration, Land and Title Company,” the purpose 
of which is to colonize and develop Southern lands, 
and in general to direct immigration and investment 
to the South. The President is Chauncey F. Black, 
of Pennsylvania. 

Richmond, Va., has grown so fast that some of the 
fortifications constructed outside of the city during 
the war are now within the city limits. 

Texas owns nearly one-eighth of all the cattle raised 
in the United States. 

No settlement was reached by the Coal Convention 

at Cleveland, Ohio. Neither side being willing to 
compromise. The miners finally declared that further 
compromise was useless. Before leaving for their 
homes on the 18th instant, the miners met for con- 
sultation. ‘The subject of continuing the strike, and 
plans to make it effective, were thoroughly canvassed. 
They will resist all attempts to settle by districts, and 
bring pressure to bear on the non-union miners, now 
at work, to induce them to join the strikers. The 
leaders announce that there will be no compromise. 
The operators will attempt to settle the strike by 
districis. 

The National Wine and Spirit Association recently 
resolved, at Cincinnati that the liquor business should 
be regulated “to encourage sobriety and virtue,” and 
Prohibition must be suppressed as ‘‘ encouraging cor- 
ruption, hypocrisy, and disregard of the law.” 

On the 18ih and 19th inst., a fierce storm raged on 
Lake Michigan, and it is believed that twelve or fifteen 
lives were lost off Chicago and its suburbs. At Mil- 
waukee six men were drowned in the wreck of the 
schooner Cummings, which sank just outside the har- 
bor. 

On the 17th instant a cyclone almost entirely de- 
stroyed the village of Kunkel, in Ohio. Seven lives 
were lost and thirty persons injured, some of them 
fatally. More than fifty houses were demolished. 
Kunkel is a town of about three hundred inhabitants, 
in the extreme northwestern part of the State, on the 
Detroit and Logansport branch of the Wabash Rail- 
way. 

The heavy rains of the 19th, 20th and 21st, con- 
verted the rivers and streams throughout Pennsyl- 
vania, into raging torrents, and reports of great damage 
by the flood come from many points along the Susque- 
hanna, the upper Delaware and the Allegheny Rivers 
and their tributaries. Many railroad and other bridges 
have been sweptaway. Collieries were inundated and 
forced to suspend. Railrvad travel was totally inter- 
rupted in some sections. The loss at Williamsport is 
estimated to be fully $3,000,000. The Conemaugh, at 
Johnstown, carried away a large section of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad tracks and caused other damage 
estimated at from $75,000 to $150,000. The Kittan- 
ning dam, parts of which gave way on the night of 






































































































3}c.; medium, 3 a 3}c.; common, 2 a 
34 a 5}e.; spring lambs, 5 a 74c. 


Grain.—No. 2 red wheat, 57 a 57} cts. 
No. 2 mixed corn, 42 a 42} ets. 
No. 2 white oats, 41} a 42 cts. 
Breer Catrie.—Good, 4} a 4%c. ; medium, 4} a 43c ; 


common, 3} a 4e. 


SHEEP AND LAmpss.— Extra, 4 a 4}c.; good, 34 a 


O38n + ts ‘ 
2}c.; tall lambs, 


Ho«s.—Good Western, 7} a 7§c.; other Western, 7 


a Tie. 


ForeIGnN.—Parliament returned to its work on the 
2lst instant. An early dissolution is predicted. Rich- 


ard Haldane, who reflects Lord Rosebery’s views, in a 
speech on the 19th, said that dissolution should have 
taken place before now, to bring to the Government’s 
support a decisive majority, so that Government meas- 


ures could be passed without further obstruction. It 
is not known whether Government will attempt to 


carry the Budget, the Registration bill and the Evicted 


Tenants bill before the appeal to the country. The 
narrow majority for the Government makes its defeat 
at any time possibie. It is stated that the British 


Government meditates the spending of several million 


pounds upon forts and new docks at Portsmouth and 
other ports. 

At Manchester, on the 21st instant, the great ship 
canal was formally opened by Queen Victoria. It is 
estimated that 2,000,000 people took part in the cele- 
bration, and joined in welcome to the Queen. 

The Paris Figaro prints an interview with the com- 
mander of a French army corps, whose name is with- 
held, in which that General declares that the only ob- 
stacle in the way of a general European disarmament 
is the Reichland. 

Tourists are estimated to spend $30,000,000 in Switz- 
erland every year. The number of European travel- 
lers this season, it is said, is in nowise diminished by 
the financial distress that prevails among our people. 

A despatch dated the 18th instant, from Calcutta, 
says: The President of the Currency Association has 
telegraphed to the Imperial Government asking that 
the intentions of Sir Henry Hartley Fowler, Secretary 
of State for India, in regard to the financial situation 
in India, be ascertained and communicated immedi- 
ately. Further forced sales of India council bills, the 
telegram says, will only add to the panic which is para- 
lyzing trade in India. The present position is unbear- 
able, and measures must be promptly taken to relieve it. 

The Government of Great Britain has officially in- 
formed the Portuguese Government that Wyndham, 
the British Minister to Brazil, has been instructed by 
telegraph to protect Portuguese subjects in Rio Ja- 
neiro. Most of the European Powers have approved 
the conduct of Portugal in connection with Brazil. 
A large number of Portuguese and Italian laborers in 
Brazil are returning to Europe. 

There are nearly one hundred thousand Portuguese 
residents of Rio Janeiro, and they are greatly incensed 
at the severance of diplomatic relations with their 
mother country by President Peixoto. 

It is not believed in Buenos Ayres that the trouble 
between Brazil and Portugal, which has led to a sus- 


pension of diplomatic relations, will last long or be 


attended by any serious consequenzes. 















this.” 
times her sufferings were great. 


them.” 


Marriep, on Third-day, Fifth Month 15th, 1894, 


at Friends’ Meeting-House, Langhorne, Pa., Joun 
GIL WiLnits, of Haddonfield, N. J., and Anne East- 
BURN, daughter of the late Joseph Eastburn. 





Diep, at her residence in Malvern, Chester County, 


Pa., Third Month 21st, 1894, Hannan W. Roperts, 
daughter of Jacob and Phebe W. Roberts, in the fifty- 
second year of her age; an overseer and elder of Goshen 
Monthly and Malvern Particular Meeting. 
the summons came to her in the midst of an active 
and useful life, yet through the mercy of God, in 
Christ Jesus, it found her with her lamp trimmed 
and burning, and waiting for the coming of her Lord. 
Her illness was of two weeks’ duration, and from the 
first. she expressed an entire resignation as to how it 
would terminate. 
much humility, ‘I have a quiet, comfortable feeling ; 
nothing but quietness.” 


Thongh 


She frequently remarked, with 


“I do not know how those 
must feel who leave preparing for death toa time like 
She was very patient and cheerful, though at 
She said, “ I have 
I want my love given to all of 
“ Be faithful to your God in your day and 
generation ; life is short, and death is certain.” Her 
soul overflowed with praise to Him, whose grace made 
her what she was. She said, with deep reverence, 


many dear friends. 


“Great and marvellous are thy works, Lord God Al- 


mighty,” &. When it was thought the power of ex- 
pression had failed her, she said, “I am just entering 
my Heavenly Home, very nearthe Kingdom.” “ Bless 


the Lord, O my soul, and all that is within me, bless 


his holy Name.” Sustained by that faith which gives 
the victory, she passed very peacefully away. 

“Therefore be ye also ready, for in such an hour as 

ye think not, the Son of man cometh.” 
, at his home, Springdale, N. J., Fourth Month 
21st, 1894, Mark BALLINGER, in the sixty-fifth year 
of his age; a beloved member and elder of Upper 
Evesham Monthly and Cropwell Preparative Meeting 
of Friends. This dear Friend lived a sober, righteous 
and godly life, and we reverently believe he has been 
permitted to enter one of the “ many mansions,” pre- 
pared for the righteous of all generations. 

——, at Rahway, N. J.,on the ninth of Fifth Month, 
1894, Jacosn R.SHorTwe .t, in the eighty-first year of 
his age; a member of Rahway Particular and Rahway 
and Plainfield Monthly Meeting. He was conspicuous 
in his neighborhood as a man of affairs, public spirited, 
wise in counsel, resolute in action. His unwavering 
loyalty to the right, and what he believed to be the 
best interests of each cause in which he was engaged, 
won for him the esteem and attachment of those with 
whom he was associated; and led many to seek, in 
private confidence, for his advice and help, which 
were ever freely afforded. His membership in the 
Society of Friends was one of conviction as well as 
birthright, and while very reserved as to any expres- 
sion, by lip, of his inner feelings, the sustaining grace 
on which he leaned and the living faith in which he 
walked, were manifested in the whole tenor of a long 
and useful life, in which it was ever his desire “ to do 
justly, love mercy, and walk humbly with his God.” 








